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“THE FLOWER GIRL,” BY HELEN M. TURNER 
A GIFT FROM THE HENRY W. RANGER FUND. 
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ACCESSIONS OF BRITISH HANDICRAFT 


BRITISH HANDICRAFT IN GOLD, SILVER, JEWELS, ENAMEL AND STEEL. | 
PURCHASES AND GIFTS 


A number of important additions 
have been made to the Decorative 
Arts Department during the sum- 
mer months. The objects were 
selected from the Exhibition of 
Modern British Handicraft which 
was organized by the _ Detroit 
Society of Arts and Crafts and 
exhibited in a number of cities 
throughout the country during the 
past year. The exhibition was 
regarded as the finest collection of 
applied art which has ever gone 
out of England. 

Mr. George G. Booth has pre- 
sented to the Institute from this 
collection, two illuminated manu- 
scripts, four ivory carvings, an 
ivory hand mirror, six enamels, an 


embroidered picture and two silver 
caskets; Mr. Henry G. Stevens 
presented a cloissonné enamel; and 
the Institute purchased two illumi- 
nated books, a water color, a silver 
fruit bowl, a morse in gold, silver 
and enamel, and a silver and steel 
casket. 

One of the illuminations pre- 
sented by Mr. Booth is called “‘The 
Beatitudes” and is the work of Ella 
Gordon Milne, teacher at the Royal 
College of Arts, South Kensington. 
It is written in black and burnished 
gold, with a_ beautifully colored 
representation of the sermon on 
the mount. 

The illuminated book, “Madri- 
gal,” is by Jessie Bayes and has 
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full-page illustrations in miniature 
painting. 

The exquisitely carved ivory 
miniatures, ““March,” “Cupid and 
Mask,” “Springtime,” and ‘‘Sum- 
mer” and the circular mirror, 
““Moon Dance,” are the work of 
Richard Garbe. Mr. Garbe is one 
of the very few modern artists to 
employ ivory as a medium in 
serious work. He is a constant 
contributor to the Royal Academy 
exhibitions and was among those 
chosen to represent British sculp- 
ture at the International Art Exhi- 
bition in Rome. The mirror is 
based on the Mediaeval form of 
hand mirror common in the XIII 
and XIV centuries. The subject 
on the back, “The Moon Dance,” 
is in low relief, with nocturnal 
animals at the corners. 

Among the enamels presented 
by Mr. Booth are four by Harold 
Stabler: “Bull and Children,” *‘The 
Two Butterflies,’ “Piping Faun,” 
and “‘Cockatoo and Fairy.” Mr. 
Stabler is head of the art depart- 
ment at the Sir John Cass Insti- 
tute in London. “The Two Butter- 
flies,” depicting two dainty danc- 
ing maids in white and yellow 
costumes, against a rose and blue 
background, is an exceptionally fine 
bit of enameling. 

The other two enamels are by 
Alexander Fisher and are called 
“Child and Night Sky” and “Love 
and Rainbow.” Mr. Fisher is one 
of the most prominent enamel 
workers of the present day. He has 


rediscovered the making of many 
enamels whose secrets had been 
lost and has helped to make enamel- 
ing not only a decorative adjunct 
to metal work, but has raised it 
to a fine art. His work is repre- 
sented in many of the principal 
museums of Europe. “Child and 
Night Sky” depicts a little naked 
boy sitting on a hill top with hands 
outstretched as if endeavoring to 
grasp the shining stars in the 
vaulted sky overhead. 

The silver and steel casket, also 
by Mr. Fisher, is graceful in shape 
and is decorated with a cut steel 
and enamel design on the cover. 

The silver and enamel casket, 
called “The Raleigh Ship,” is a 
very handsome work. On the cover 
is a wrought silver decoration set 
with eight moonstones. The center 
panel, in enamel, shows the Raleigh 
ship on a moonlit sea, with side 
panels of “Dawn” and “Sunset.” 
It is the work of Omar Ramsden, 
who has made a special study of 
historic design. 

The embroidered needlework pic- 
ture, “The Edge of the World,” 
is the work of Ruth Rayner. It 
is done in a variety of stitches, 
including a very rare XVI century 
stitch of extreme fineness and re- 
markable texture. 

The enamel presented by Mr. 
Stevens, a striking representation 
of a black panther on a yellow 
background, is a fine example of 
cfoissoné work. 

In the group of objects purchased 
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by the Institute is a very fine 
example of book illumination by 
Grailey Hewitt, Rosetti’s “Staff 
and Script.’ It is done in letters 
of blue and gold on vellum and was 
bound by Katherine Adams. The 
other book purchased by the Insti- 
tute is a small volume in brown 
Niger morocco, Albert E. Barlow’s 
“Nut Brown Maid.” 

The decorative panel, “‘Petu- 
nias,” in water color, is the work 
of Charles Rennie Mackintosh, who 
was prominently associated with 
the Glasgow school of art before 
taking up his residence in London. 

The silver fruit bowl is grace- 
fully designed. Slender columns, 
resting on a circular base, support 


-a flat bowl above. 


It is set with 
amethysts and crystal and is the 
work of J. Paul Cooper, architect 
and metal worker. 

Probably the most interesting 
of the Institute’s purchases is the 
gold and silver morse set with sap- 
phires and moonstones, the work 
of Alexander Fisher. The design 
in the center, in gold repoussé, is 
called ““The Worship of the Magi.” 
Around this is a serpent-like design 
in peacock-hued enamel. 

The silver and steel casket, also 
by Alexander Fisher, has on the 
lock a silver cast and carved figure 
of a hooded man with a staff, carry- 
ing a child in his arms. The work 
has both dignity and charm. 

L. J. W. 


PAINTING BY SARGENT ACQUIRED 


Through a recent purchase John 
Singer Sargent finds representa- 
tion in the permanent collection— 
a realization of an aim of many 
years. The limited number of 
available works by this noted artist 
and the keen competition for them 
when they come into the market 
has heretofore precluded the pos- 
sibility of securing one. And this 
while it is in every way a satisfac- 
tory work, fulfills our needs only 
insofar as one phase of his work is 
concerned, for Sargent, while a 
consistent painter with strong char- 
acteristics common to all his work, 
(possibly excepting his murals) 
invaded several realms, and with 
a notable list of achievements in 


each, no single picture can ade- 
quately show the whole range of his 
painting. 

Any representation of Sargent 
cannot be complete without an 
example of his most important 
phase, of portraiture. But the 
portraits being for the most part 
treasured heirlooms will find their 
way into public collections very 
slowly and it may be a long time 
before a suitable opportunity to 
acquire one presents itself. 

The watercolors of Sargent are 
equally treasured possessions. In 
this medium he seems to allow him- 
self greater freedom, if that were 
possible, than in his oils. It was his 
habit when overtaken by fatigue 
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“HOME FIELDS,” BY JOHN SINGER SARGENT. 
RECENTLY PURCHASED. 


with his portrait commissions to 
turn to new and refreshing sur- 
roundings. Traveling in Europe, 
Africa, the Orient, and America, 
his holidays have been replete with 
new impressions done only for his 
own pleasure in a medium of which 
he is one of the greatest masters. 
In these his technical facility has 
broadened until the momentary 
impression for which he stands pre- 
eminent in the world of art is ren- 
dered with consummate skill and 
ingenuity. When opportunity per- 
mits it will be our aim to secure 
a well chosen group of watercolors 
without which Sargent’s repre- 
sentation would be incomplete. 

In recent years Sargent has given 


up his lucrative practice of portrait 
painting altogether, to devote him- 
self solely to the pleasure of paint- 
ing how, when and where he likes, 
and the product of this later period 
in which he is independent of rou- 
tine and exactions on the part of 
the public is one of the most in- 
teresting phases of his work. Our 
picture is a delightfully untram- 
meled souvenir of this period. 
The landscape, “Home Fields,”’ 
acquired by the Institute, is one 
of those spontaneous emanations 
from the brush of a man who has 
tasted all the success of achieve- 
ment, and has turned to nature in 
a holiday mood. His choice of sub- 
ject seems quite casual. As one 
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after a respite from labor returns 
to his work with new zest, Sargent 
seems to have seized his brushes in 
the late afternoon of a fallow day 
when the lengthening shadows 
beckoned and the last caressing 
rays of the setting sun challenged 
him. | 

Standing in a meadow with the 
sun directly behind him, he has 
captured that mysterious and 
changing hour just before twilight. 
The approaching dusk bent upon 
snatching his inspiration from him 
has spurred him to that happy 
spontaneity—that observation of 
essentials which has contributed 
so largely to the sum total of his 
life’s work. The dilapidated fence 
in violent perspective leading to 
the old barn at the right of the pic- 
ture has troubled him not at all. 
The circle of even light encom- 
passing the meadow is broken up 


by the feathery shadows of spin- 
dling trees. Against this sensitivity 
to the delicate nuances of evening’s 
tender mood, the fence posts and 
barn, catching the last gleam of 
the setting sun, add that piquancy 
necessary to make of it a strong 
and virile picture. The cool sky 
heralds the immediate approach 
of an autumn night. A more obvi- 
ous designer would probably have 
chosen a different point of view so 
that the direction of the fence and 
the warm colors in the barn would 
have taken a more vital place in 
the composition, but it is quite 
characteristic of Mr. Sargent that 
he is interested in the verities as 
they are and not as they might 
have been. 

The picture is dedicated in the 
lower left hand corner “Jo my 
friend Bramley” followed by the 
signature, “John S. Sargent.”’ 

C. H. B. 


GIFT FROM THE RANGER FUND 


Helen M. Turner’s painting, 
“The Flower Girl,” (Plate I.), has 
been given to the Institute under 
the terms of the Henry W. Ranger 
will. This picture, which received 
the Altman five hundred dollar 
prize at the Annual Exhibition of 
the National Academy of Design 
in 1921, was purchased by the 
Council of the Academy and as- 
signed to Detroit. 

The late Henry W. Ranger, 
among the most eminent land- 
scape painters of America, made 


the National Academy of Design 
his beneficiary, with the provision 
that his bequest, known as the 
Henry W. Ranger Fund, should be 
invested, and the income used for 
the purchase of pictures by Ameri- 
can artists from the exhibitions 
of the Academy. The pictures so 


purchased are to be given to Art 
institutions in America, but with 
the proviso that the National Gal- 
lery at Washington shall have the 
option to reclaim them at any time 
during the five year period begin- 
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ning ten years after the artist’s 
death. 

“The Flower Girl” may be con- 
jectured as a charming debutante 
in an outdoor setting. Ina blue 
hat and blouse, she is standing 
beside a painted table on which 
bouquets of cut flowers are ar- 
ranged in glass jars. One hand rests 
lightly on the table while with the 
other she is about to take the 
flowers from the vase. In the back- 


ground shrubs and trees brilliant 
in their green foliage of spring are 
suggested. 

Miss Turner is_ pre-eminently 
a colorist. She uses pure pigments 
to a brilliant but singularly har- 
monious end. Through the scintil- 
lating color, largely achieved by 
the material methods of the im- 
pressionists, there is a play of light 
and shade and a pleasing pattern. 


C. H. B. 


IN MONET'S GARDEN 


As “‘necessity is the mother of 
invention,’ so M. Camille Pissarro 
introduced a more perfect method 
of depicting light and atmosphere 
as a result of Turner’s prototype, 
the “‘pink and golden”’ landscapes. 
Pissarro was able to supply the 
demand for outdoor “effects” by 
dividing tones into their primary 
colors, which were then placed on 
the canvas side by side in points of 
pigment according to a method 
called “‘pointalism.”’ Greater bril- 
liancy and illusion of light or 
atmosphere was thus produced, 
the eye being attracted first to one 
hue and then to the other. 

Claude Monet was one of the 
earliest to paint in this way. He 
theorized, experimented and car- 
ried technique farther than Pis- 
sarro. Finally his skill became so 
great that it permitted him to 
divide tones automatically. He 
was concerned with the appear- 
ances of the same subject in vary- 


ing climatic, atmospheric and light 
conditions. 

Gladioles’’ takes us to a 
corner of Monet’s Giverny garden, 
where the artist still enjoys the 
colorful flowers blooming in rota- 
tion throughout the season. It is 
said that he still spends a large 
sum each year to be assured of a 
complete picture of growing, blos- 
soming life. One can find him very 
often walking about in this same 
spot, working or simply admiring 
the beauty of nature. 

In this picture Monet has found 
the happy solution of the impres- 
simistic method. He juxtaposes 
points of bright, primary or pure 
colors, but in so doing has often 
made a single spot serve for the 
representation of a gladiolus blos- 
som. Thus the technique is less 
apparent in the general effective- 
ness of the ensemble than when 
one big, flat surface was divided up 
into myriads of little spots. Here, 
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“LES GLADIOLES,” BY CLAUDE MONET. 
RECENTLY PURCHASED. 


too, the contrast of the red flowers 
is pleasingly balanced by the green 
foliage. Truly it is an unusually 
attractive subject, design and color 


combination for an impressionistic 
picture. It was recently purchased 
for the permanent collection of 
the Institute. 


PAINTING BY LE SIDANER ACQUIRED 


Tea is over. Two friends have 
hastened away, leaving hat and 
scarf, to wander about and watch 
the sun setting in the west. Here 
and there the walls are bright with 
the glow of a lingering ray of sun- 
shine. The scene is itself bathed 
in soothing delicate twilight, in 
which tones are subtly graded and 
harmonized. Here is tranquillity 
and comfort, a haven apart from 


the outer world of meaningless toil. 
A spirit of congeniality and good 
cheer between friends is more 
strongly emphasized by suggesting 
figures rather than actually by 
picturing them. 

A picture of this scene, “La 
Table de Th2” by Henri Le Sidaner 
is now in the Institute, a recent 
purchase from the International 
Exhibition of the Carnegie Insti- 
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“LA TABLE DE THE,” BY HENRI LE SIDANER. 
RECENTLY PURCHASED. 


tute last season. The painting is 
by one of the Intimists, expressing 
as it does the inner soul of nature, 
the psychology of the scene with 
its relationship to humanity, as 
well as the realistic appearance to 
the eye. A French artist, he re- 
presents Neo-Impressionism a step 
beyond the earlier Impressionism. 


Le Sidaner in this example as in 
his other work, evidences a most 
delicately balanced and _ sensitive 
aesthetic appreciation. This sub- 
ject is typical as are moonlights on 
the snow, calm waterpools or slowly 
moving channels, houses from which 


feeble lamplight glows, deserted 


gardens and nocturnes. 


And his pictures are rhythmic, 
harmonious, like a chord plucked 
from the heart strings of the golden 
toned harp. Against the ivory 
walls meander silver green vines 
enclosing delicate pink rambler 
roses. This and the earth’s clean 
carpet underfoot is an_ obligato 
to the theme in the foreground, 
the red orange of the hat ribbon, 
the emerald green bottle and the 
moss rose colors of the corsage 
laid on the chair. 
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NUREMBERG CHRONICLE ACQUIRED 


The purchase 
of the Nuremberg 
Chronicle has ad- 


ist culture, and 
we have in one of 


seme the cuts a crude 


ded to the Print _#¥ = 
Department a | 
book of interest 
to the antiquar- 
lan, and a source 
book to the stu- 
dent of prints. 
The city of Nu- 


remberg was, in 


oebementuis Litera 


figure described 
by Martin Be- 
ham, another man 
of Nuremberg, 
who claimed to 
have reached the 
new world before 
Columbus. 

The importance 


the fifteenth cen- 
tury, the brilliant 


of the Chronicle 
lies chiefly in the 


center of Germa- 
nic art, and here, 


colLata ad cos mduut.q 
2 ppser QB tradict fmt 


fact that it is one 
of the first illus- 


among a com- bara pe mal trated books in 
fst per ct manu wcbecur 

pany of excellent ate which the wood 

artists, Anthony > cuts can be as- 


Koburger, the dis- 
tinguished book — — 
seller, established 
himself. The ear- 
liest Nuremberg illustrations were 
in no way remarkable, but Ko- 
burger did much for the art of 
wood engraving, an art which his 
godson, Albrecht Durer was to 
carry to great perfection. 

It was in 1492 that Koburger 
published his most remarkable 
book, the well known Nuremberg 
Chronicle, written by Herman 
Schede!, a physician of Nurem- 
berg. The Chronicle is a kind of 
general history, beginning with the 
creation of man and ending with 
the portrait of Maximilian, the 
then reigning Emperor of Germany. 
It reflects something of the human- 


PAGE FROM CHRONICLE. 


signed with cer- 
tainty toa known 
draughtsman. 

There are in this 
work over eighteen hundred wood- 
cuts—figures of kings and saints, 
pictures of cities, maps and mon- 
sters—some the crude efforts of 
unskilled subordinates, others the 
work of two great German painters, 
Michel Wolgemut, and Wilhelm 
Pleydenwurff. 

With knife and gouge they gave 
us for the first time woodcuts in 
black and white, depending for 
color upon cross hatching. They 
differed from the moderns only in 
the matter of tools and material 
of the blocks, and then, as now, 
strove to realize their effects by 
luminous contrast of values. I.W, 
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EVENTS PLANNED FOR THE YEAR 


Beginning October fifteenth there will 
be a special program in the auditorium 
twice every week. Saturday mornings at 
ten o'clock the children are invited to 
sing and listen to instrumental music. 
This part of the program will be followed 
by a fifteen minute talk on some art topic, 
with reproductions of examples on the 
screen. Such subjects as “Music and 
Sculpture,” “Tricks with Color,” and 
“Painting Light and Air’ are among those 
included. 

On Sunday afternoons the general pub- 
lic will be offered a similar opportunity to 
listen to vocal and instrumental music, 
under the direction of the Chamber Music 
Society. As was the case last year, there 
will be fifteen minutes of community sing- 
ing at the opening of the program. A 
short talk, illustrated by the stereopticon 
or an art object itself will follow the music. 
Finally the public will visit one of the 
galleries to see an example typifying the 
subject of the day. The Sunday pro- 
grams will begin October 16. Typical 
subjects for the Sunday talks are “‘The 
Influence of Animals on Egyptian and 
Assyrian Art,” “Abraham Lincoln: His 
Character Caught in Sculpture,” and 
“What Modern Art is Driving at.” 


SPECIAL LECTURES 


A series of special lectures will begin in 
January. Several representative critics 
will speak in as attractive a course as 
that of last year. 

During October, six demonstrations in 
color will be conducted by Rudolph Schaef- 
fer, under the auspices of the Board of 
Education and the Detroit Institute of 
Arts. They are free to the public, and 
take place the first three Mondays and 
Wednesdays at 4:15 in the afternoon. 
Work will be assigned so that all desiring 
may carry away the significance of the 
course. Teachers and pupils receive credit 
for such problems. Mr. Schaeffer, for 
years a teacher and director in the theatre 
and school, comes to Detroit with Mr. 
Hume and is unreservedly recommended. 
An exhibition of his work and that of his 


pupils remains on view at the Institute 
until November. 


EXHIBITIONS 


Transient exhibits will be placed on 
view every month as usual. The impor- 
tance of the architectural collection this 
month cannot be emphasized too strongly. 
National in scope, it exemplifies the best 
being created throughout America today. 
It is the first exhibition of its kind since 


1900. 
THE SCHOOLS 


In addition to the programs for Satur- 
days and Sundays, a series of lectures will 
be given for the Teachers College, by 
museum Officials as well as out-of-town 
critics. They will consider especially the 
best approaches to an understanding of 
art. 

The eighth grade pupils, fifty-seven 
classes in all, will be taken through the 
Institute under the guidance of one of its 
staff. This offers the children a bird's 
eye view of the entire collection and a 
short discussion on some one aspect of the 
collection. 

The schools themselves will conduct 
exhibits of American and Renaissance 
paintings, loaned by the Institute. At 
the formal openings to the public, a special 
program is planned, with a talk about the 
pictures. 

Sets of postcards, reproductions of Insti- 
tute art objects, with explanatory leaf- 
lets, are now in process of compilation. 
Finally, outlines describing the art of 
America, Italy, France and the Nether- 
lands, together with slides are prospective 
loans by the Institute. 

Teachers in the various departments 
have been asked to correlate their subject 
with art. In the English classes pupils 
will be graded for essays on art subjects. 

This may suggest the comprehensive 
scope of the educational work for this 
season. All is an extension excepting the 
exhibits and music. It will be fascinating 
to see what may result. 


R. P. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY, OCTOBER TO MAY, INCLUSIVE, AT THE DETROIT 


INSTITUTE OF ARTS OF THE CITY OF DETROIT. 


ENTERED AS SECOND 


CLASS MATTER AT THE POST OFFICE AT DETROIT, MICHIGAN, UNDER 


THE ACT OF OCTOBER 3, 1917. 
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SCHEDULE OF LECTURES AND OTHER EVENTS 


October: 
Srd, 4:15 P. 
5th, 4:15 P. 
7th, 7:30 P. 
10th, 4:15 P. 
12th, 4:15 P. 
14th, 7:30 P. 
15th, 10:00 A. 
16th, 2:45 P. 
17th, 4:15 P. 
8:00 P. 
19th, 4:15 P. 
21st, 8:00 P. 
7:30 F. 
22nd, 10:00 A. 
23rd, 2:45 P. 
28th, 7:30 P. 
29th, 10:00 A. 
30th, 2:45 P 


September 17—October 31—Costume Designs and Stage Settings. 


September 30—October 8—Panels by Paul Honoré. 


October 17 — October 31—Architectural Exhibition. 


November 1—30— 


M. 


. Free sketch class, 


Lecture on Scientific Facts concerning Color, with 
demonstration, by Rudolph Schaeffer. 

Lecture on Light Vibrations and Pigment Color, 
with demonstration, by Mr. Schaeffer. 

Free sketch class. By the Recreation Commission. 

Lecture on Creative Principles governing use of 
Color, with demonstration, by Mr. Schaeffer. 

Lecture on Modern Color Harmony, with demon- 
stration, by Mr. Schaeffer. 

Free sketch class. By the Recreation Commission. 

Program for children. Singing conducted by the 
Chamber Music Society, followed by talk on art. 

Special musical program under the auspices of the 
Chamber Music Society. 

Lecture on Color Arrangement, with demonstra- 
tion, by Mr. Schaeffer. 

Opening of Architectural Exhibition. 

Lecture on the Application of Color, with demon- 
stration, by Mr. Schaeffer. 

Lecture by R. C. Sturgis. Auspices of the Michigan 
Chapter of the American Institute of Architects. 

Free sketch class, By the Recreation Commission. 

Program for children. Singing conducted by the 
Chamber Music Society, followed by talk on art. 

Musical program under the auspices of the Chamber 
Music Society with community singing, followed 
by talk on “‘ ‘Pure Art’ and Handicraft.”’ 

By the Recreation Commission. 

Program for children. Singing conducted by the 
Chamber Music Society. followed by talk on art. 

Musical program under the auspices of the Chamber 
Music Society with community singing, followed 
by talk on “‘How the Departed Influenced Egypt.” 


SCHEDULE OF EXHIBITIONS 


By 

Rudolph Schaeffer. Norman Edwards and 

students in Print Room. 

Auspices of the 

Junior Red Cross and the Tuberculosis 

Society, in Gallery ITI. 

Auspices of the 
Thumbtack Club, Galleries III, IV, and V. 

Swiss National Exhibition, Galleries III and 
IV. 
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